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THE WOOD-CUTTER’S’ CHARGE. 


Ina lonely hovel in the depths of the Thuringian 
forest, not far from the high road leading from 
Leipsic to Nuremberg, lived a poor wood-cutter 
named Thomas. His little hut, a garden covering 
about as much space as his dwelling, a pasture 
just as large as the garden, and four young chil- 
jren, were his sole possessions. His wife had 
been dead two years. . 

One excessively cold evening in February the 
wood-cutter was returning home with a large bun- 
dle of faggots upon his shoulders. His eldest 
child, a little maiden of some eight years, ran 
along before him. As she came to the high road 
she stopped suddenly, and cried—“Father, father, 
there is a horse lying in the road, and a cart stands 
there, too, and nobody near it!” The wood-cut- 
ter hastened forward. The horse was unhar- 
nessed, and seemed to be in the last agonies. 
The cart, which stood in the middle of the road, 
had acanvas cover. Thomas lifted the curtain, 
and beheld, cowering in the straw at the bottom, 
two thinly clad children, who were shivering with 
cold and fear. When they saw his sunburnt face, 
and heard his rough voice asking who they were, 
where they came from, and what they were about 
here in the highway, they grew still paler, and 
made no answer, but looked at each other, and 
said a few words softly in a strange tongue. 

What was to be done? The nearest village was 
several miles distant; and what should he do with 
them if there? What would become of the wagon 
and its contents? Perhaps, too, the person to 
yhom it belonged would soon return, and seek in 
vain for the children. The wood-cutter was much 
perplexed. He shouted aloud, in the hope of at- 
tracting the notice of some one who could help or 
advise him. The forest rang, and the rocks 
echoed and re-echoed to his powerful voice, but 
no human voice answered. ‘The poor tremblers 
in the little wagon were now nearly dead with 
fear; for they thought surely he was a robber, 
and was calling his comrades to eome and help to 
murder them, as if, poor things, any help were 
needed for that. The wood-cutter now went up 
to the horse, and tried to raise him to his feet, but 
invain, Then he held to his mouth a dry crust 
which had been left from dinner. The famished 
creature moved his lips, but had not strength to 
get hold of the morsel, much less to chew or swal- 
low it. 

Thomas now stood still awhile, shoved his cap 
aside, and scratched his head. Suddenly a new 
voice was heard not far off, and the children in 
the wagon sprang up, crying, ‘‘Papa! papa!” A 
pale, emaciated man, in a long blue overcoat, now 
appeared. Having soothed and kissed the chil- 
dren, he turned to the wood-cutter, and in broken 
German informed him, that on account of the 
roughness of the road his horse had entirely given 
up, and that one of his wagon wheels also had 
been so injured that it could have run but a few 
rods further. He had walked on to seek for help, 
and after an hour’s wandering had come to a house, 
where, however, assistance and lodging were rude- 
ly denied. He could not stay longer from the chil- 
dren, and now saw no way but to remain where 
they were till morning. He then said something 
to his children in their own language, at which 
they began to ery bitterly. 

The wood-cutter went up to the wagon and 
looked into it, seeming hardly to know what he 
was about. The stranger stood on the other side, 
his eyes fixed on the ground, one hand held fast 
by the two children, who seemed afraid of again 
losing him. All at once it became soft and warm 
Tound the good peasant’s heart, and without stop- 
ping for another thought, he cried, cheerfully, 

“You can come home with me. There at least 
you will have a shelter, if there’s not much inside 
of it. As for staying with these, poor lambs in-the 
open air all night, that’s out of he question.” 

The stranger grasped the v’,od-cutter’s hand 
without uttering a word, then ‘ifted the children 
out of the wagon. He pnt the thin old cloak, on 
which they had just sat, round his shoulders, and 
took the girl into his arms; the boy walked beside 
them, holding by his father’s hand. The wagon, 
with the broken wheel, and the dying horse, they 
left in the road, 


small table, and eating their supper by the light 
of the little strangers, and could not comprehend 


traveller now told his story. He was a satin 
weaver from the south of France. He was a Prot- 
estant, and to escape the oppressions to which 
his brethren were there subjected, he had left his 


better times. On the way his wife had sickened, 
and after a long and expensive illness, had died. 
He was now trying to reach Leipsic, where he 
hoped to obtain money for the rest of his journey. 

There was truth in every look and tone of the 
man, and his pale, sunken countenance, on which 
sorrow had drawn deep furrows, could not be seen 
without pity. His children sat upon his lap, nor 
did they stir even when some roasted potatoes 
were placed on the table for their supper. After 
a scanty meal, all laid themselves down upon the 
straw, the only bed which the house afforded. 
The space was narrow, the couch hard; snow and 
rain beat against the window, the wind howled, 
the snapping fir-branches crashed in the surround- 
ing forest; but the little strangers slept quietly, 
one on each side of their father, with their arms 
clasped around his neck. Alas! in this same 
night the poor man became sick, and grew worse 
and worse till the third day, when he died. 

Now, indeed, was the generous wood-cutter in 
asad case. To support his own children was a 
hard matter, though he toiled early and late. 
With all his labor, black bread through the week 
and potatoes on Sunday were the best he could 
furnish them with. And now to his own four were 


est life. 
penses of the funeral, except the disabled cart, 
bread and the potatoes came at length tg an end ; 


children was each morning keen as ever.’ 





When they reached the wood-cutter’s dwelling 


added two, whose weak and delicate frames showed 
them to be utterly unfit for the hardships of a for- 
Of their father’s effects a few pieces of 
clothing was all that had been saved from the ex- 


which now stood before the door of the hut. The 
but the winter held on, and the hungc);.,, the six 
One evening, after he had cut his last loaf, and 


the children were to sleep in the straw, the poor 
man sat musing upon the course he ought now to 





RUM IN THE ARMY. 


|take. It occurred to him that the forest overseer 
‘What if I 
|should go to him with the children,” thought he, 
| **who can tell but that he may adopt them as his 
|own?” With this thought he lay down upon the 


| was a rich man, and had no children. 


straw, and was soon asleep. 


nodding above the wagon. 


|make no headway. He woke up all ina heat with 


why they would not answer their questions. The his labor, ust as the morning gray was glimmer- 


|ing in at tae window. 


\rose cheerfully, roused his little foster-children, 
|and dress them in their best. The sun shone 


dear native land, and started for Russia, where brightly ai he stepped out of the door, and, hold- 
he had been encouraged to hope he should find | ing the orphans by the hand, went forth to seek a 


jhome for them at the forest-house. His dream 
| was in hismind all the way, and he was consider- 
jing how ie should address the “gracious gentle- 
| man,” anl in what words he should thank him for 
|his kindress to the children. Yet at the thought 
of partin; from the fair and gentle creatures, who 
had blooned like delicate flowers in his rude home, 
and whoe sweetness of temper and manners had 


weeping 


the manion, it was opened, and the overseer him- 
self steped out, with his fowling-piece over his 
| shoulde, and two great dogs behind him. A 
large fa-skin cap was on his head, and he looked 
very ragh and fierce. 
standin, beside the door, he asked, in a harsh 
tone, wat he wanted. He was sadly abashed by 
this reeption, but he soon plucked up hea to 
state ls errand in a few expressive words. ‘‘Had 
I but>read for them,” were his closing words, 
‘theyshould never leave me. But hunger is 
strongr than iron !” 





handsfor the rough aspect of the overseer, and 
the fice dogs who came growling and snuffing 
rounchem, frightened the timid creatures. Their 
terroyseemed to delight the gentleman greatly, 
who 90d laughing to see them crouch and shrink 
awayrom the dogs. At length he turned to the 
woodutter, and after calling him a fool to break 
his nk about beggars and vagabonds, told him 
to tat himself and his brats out of sight, and not 
appe there again, on pain of having the dogs 
set ¢ him. Then, whistling to his’ hounds, he 
stru( into the forest, and was soon out of sight. 
T}.good man stood for a minute or more as if 
inaream. Then raising his cap, he looked up- 





In his sleep he had 
ja dream. It seemed to him that he was driving 
| the orphans in their little cart across a broad field, 
; covered with grain as with a golden carpet; and 
|as they passed on, the seed began to shoot up, 
the three younger children were sitting round a and in a moment more the heavy golden ears were 
He began to reap and 
ofalamp. They were full of wonder at the sight to bind, but the harvest was so great that he could 


“This is a good dream,” 
| said he; ‘God will prosper my undertaking.” He 


won his teart, the good man could hardly forbear 


Just s he was about knocking at the door of 


Seeing the wood-cutter 


ward and said—‘Thou that feedest the young 
ravens when they ery, forsake not these little 
ones !” took the children by the hand, and turned 
his face homeward. His way lay by a flower-gar- 
den adjoining the mansion. As he passed by, a 
gate opened, and the lady of the house stepped 
out and bade him good morning, in a sweet and 
cordial tone. Sheqhad watched the whole affair 
from the window, but had not dared to interfere ; 
for her brutal husband was still harsher to her than 
to strangers. She now stooped down, took the 
children kindly by the hand, and spoke to them in 
their native tongue. Their. sweet, pale faces 
lighted up at the familiar tones, and they replied 
with a childish grace which quite won the lady’s 
heart. ‘O that I could take them for my own!” 
she exclaimed, as the tears gathered in her eyes. 
Bidding them wait a few minutes, she returned to 
the house, and after awhile came back, bringing a 
basketful of provisions and a bundle of clothing for 
the children. To these she added a letter which 
she had hastily written, directed to her sister in 
Franconia. ‘*What I would gladly do, but can- 
not,” said she, ‘‘others must do in my stead. 
Take these dear children to my sister, Thomas ; 
she has just lost two of her own by the small-pox, 
and my heart tells me that she will not reject these 
orphans. What is in the basket will feed you on 
the way. God speed you! Ah, my heart aches 
Then 
she bent weeping over the children, and caressed 
and kissed them; ‘and as they went she stood in 
the garden-gate, watching them, as far as she 
could see. 

Thomas thought over the whole matter on the 
way home, but ¢ould see no way by which he 
could take the children all the distance to Franco- 
nia. The little cart, if mended, would be just the 
thing for the journey ; but where was he to find a 
horse, and how to furnish him with fodder? “God 
will provide,” thought he, as he laid himself down 
to rest. He rose early in the morning, repaired 
the broken wheel, and then went to the magistrate 
to obtain a passport. 

‘‘Where are you going ?” asked the clerk. 

“To Franconia.” 

‘**To what place 2” 

“To Martinbach, to the estate of the sister of 
the forest overseer's wife.” 

At these words the clerk rose up and left the 
room, but soon returned with the magistrate. 

“You are going to Martinbach, to the estate of 
Madame von Stanfenberg ?” said he. 

“Yes, sir.” 


that I must send you to another’s- door !” 


“*You come as if sent for,” said the magistrate. 
‘“‘A vagabond whom we have now in our hands 
has just stolen a horse from that estate, and we 
must send it back. As you are going there, you 
can take the horse along; you will go quicker, 
and will earn a reward into the bargain !” 

Thomas’s heart, at these words, rose up as light 
as a feather. He ran quickly home, and made 
ready for the journey. 


The next morning by the dawn of day they set 
forth cheerily; the children in the wagon, and 
Thomas walking beside them. His own children 
were intrusted to the care of his old mother-in-law. 
Jacques and Jacqueline (these were the names of 
the orphans) sat on a sack of oats provided by the 
magistrate for the horse, and they looked out 
from the canvas cover, beautiful as two little an- 
gels from the clouds. Many stopped and gazed 
at the odd little vehicle and its strange contents, 
and asked where he found these birds of paradise 
which he was carrying to market. At dusk, one- 
third of the journey had been accomplished, and 


Thetwo children, meanwhile, held fast by hisythey stopped at a village inn. A handsome ¢ray- 


elling-carriage was already standing before the- 
door. Thomas showed the children into the kitch-- 
en, then unharnessed his horse and led him.away 

to the stable. 

All at once a great uproar was heard in the 

court, and many voices were heard in loud dis- 

pute. Jacques sprang up and ran into the court; 

his little sister ventured no farther than the door. 

A strange coachman was holding the good wood- 

cutter by the throat with one hand, and bawling 

without ceasing, ‘‘Rascal! horse thief!” while with 
the other hand he tried to wrench the bridle away 
from Thomas, who held fast to his beast, and, 
shouted, ‘‘Murder !” 
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At this cry all the servants came running to- 
gether, and there was such a hubbub that no one 
could understand another. Jacqueline wept in 
the doorway, Jacques hung on to the coachman’s 
skirts and begged and scolded in French. 
ently the landlady came to add her shrill voice to 
the clamor; and, finally, a stately lady in mourn- 
ing was seen coming down the steps to learn the 
cause of this strange tumult. This was the coach- 
man’s mistress; and, after many ingffectual at- 
tempts, she at last made herself heard by the furi- 
ous man. He let Thomas go, but still kept his 
grasp on the horse. 

“dt is our horse,” cried he, ‘‘and I will have the 
villain hung that stole it!” 

The wood-cutter now had a chance to explain. 
The lady called him to her, and asked how he 
came by the horse, and why he had given it out as 
his own. 

“That I never did,” answered he. ‘‘It is not 
my horse, and the person to whom it belongs shall 
receive it the day after to-morrow, from my hands. 
But for this raging fellow to fall upon me, and 
tear the horse from me by main force, and abuse 
me as a thief, that I will never bear !” 

He now related how he came by the horse, and 
whither he was going. 

“You need not go any farther,” said the lady, 
smiling ; ‘*1 am Madame von Stanfenberg.” 

“If that’s the case,” cried ‘Thomas, joytully, ‘I 
have something for you of more value than the 
horse.” He now began his story from the begin- 
ning; how he had found the children in the high- 
way; how he had buried their father, and kept 
them till his last loaf and potato were gone, and 
had then set out to seek for them another home. 
He now drew from his pocket a letter from the 
overseer’s lady, and presented it to her. While 
she was reading the letter he watched her face with 
the utmost anxiety. When she came to the 
words, ‘*Giod sends them to thee in place of the 
angels whom Ile has taken to himself,” the tears 
dropped from her eyes, and she said, in a soft 
voice, “Show me, then, your foster-children !” 
He first presented Jacqueline, who stepped for- 
ward with the natural grace of a French child, and 
kissed the lady’s hand. Jacques followed, but he 
would not let go his friend’s hand,—an action 


which pleased the lady not less than the frankness | 


of the little girl, She gazed at them awhile, then 
took them one after the other into her arms, 
kissed them, and said, in French, ‘1 will be your 
mother!’ ‘The next morning they parted ; Thom- 
as on foot towards his humble fgrest-home, the 
children in the handsome carriage, with the noble 
and rich lady. 

In the eye of the great Father in Heaven who 
had done most for the orphans—the wealthy 
countess, or the poor wood-cutter? The lady in- 
deed did much, but she did it of her abundance ; 
and we cannot doubt which name stands highest in 
His book who reckoned the widow’s two mites 
above all the costly offerings of the rich and great. 
Nor is the will to do of that noble heart in the for- 
est mansion forgotten in His account; for by Him 
thoughts and feelings, not less than actions, are 
weighed. To no one of His human family has the 
great Father denied his own most glorious privi- 
lege of doing good; and perhaps at the last day 
the noblest deed of benevolence ever performed 
by mortal may be inseribed against some humble 


individual who on earth ‘twas never heard of 
half'a mile from home.” 
———+9>—__—_- 


For the Companion, 


Pres- | 


the hills. How I wished that I might be the lucky 
| finder of the prize and get the hundred dollars! 
| How it would gladden her heart, and how much 
| it would do towards paying off the mortgage that 
| encumbered our little homestead. 
While there, thoughts passed through my mind. 
I thought I saw a faint light far off on the edge of 
the horizon. Was it a light-house? No! I 
watched it for a few moments, and its position 
seemed to change. It must be on board some 
vessel. O, if it might only be a blockade runner ! 
I called to the mate and pointed it out to him. 
| He hesitated for some time, but at length gave the 
| order to head the Wenona in that direction. For 
|an hour in the darkness we went surging on over 
| the waves, and our good ship made fair progress. 
| At length as the day began to break, we could see 
plainly in the offing a large steamer of a lead color 
| doing her best to escape us. Ah, how it made 
my heart beat! Everybody on board worked with 
a will, and never had our engine done so well. 
It seemed to pant and throb way down in the 
darkness like a giant heart, as it sent the life blood 
quivering through every vein and artery. 

The fugitive soon saw that we were gaining up- 
on her, and every effort was made to escape. 
Her cargo was thrown overboard, and our officers 
could, with the aid of their glasses, see the crew 
at work. Some boxes and bales of merchandise, 
and barrels, and hogsheads, came floating past us 
as if to tempt us to stop and pick them up. But 
The glorious old Wenona 
held her way steadily onward, and soon the run- 
ner came within range. Old Mix, our best gun- 
ner, aimed a shell so well that we could see it ex- 
And then they saw it was 
And what a splendid prize it 
One of the largest and swiftest boats that 
We all felt 
well rewarded then, and we cheered as if we could 
The Captain was as good as his 
word, and not only paid me the reward, (which he 
could well afford to do, as the vessel and cargo 
was afterwards sold at New York for $375,000 
and his share was enormous,) but when he sent 
the prize crew on board he put me among them, 





it was all of no use. 


plode on her decks. 
all up with them. 
was! 
had ever sailed out of Nassau, too! 


never stop. 


and thus I had a chance to make a short visit to 
my mother. Ah, how she weleomed me ! and how 
she wept over me! and how it relieved her heart 
from all her expected troubles during our long, 
hard winter, when I told her how lucky I had been! 
With such a mother and such a country as I have, 
I could willingly die for either, om 
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MY FIRST PRIZE-MONEY. | 

When the war broke out ! was a poor boy liv-| 
ing with my widowed mother in the country. | 
| 


Our town was in one of the most thin- | 
ly settled and barren parts of New England. 1| 
often wished that Providence had improved our 


Our farm was small and poor, and we had a hard 
time of it. 


. | 
As for me, I was not| 


I was young and rugged, and delighted | 
ina country life, 


lot for my mother’s sake. 
unhappy. 
I was a good shot, and very | 
Often would I take my gun and | 


fond of hunting. 


go oll for a whole day on some strolling expedi- 


One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. 
_ ———+>—___—_ 


’ RUM IN THE ARMY. 


Here we have the cause of many a defeat, and 
of much of the trouble in the army,—rum. It is 
said that the privates do not obtain whiskey so 
much as the officers, and that many of our disas- 
ters have occurred because some of the officers 
were intoxicated. 

The following English anecdote will illustrate 
the evils of strong drink in the army :— 

“Some time ago, when in conversation with an 


sada: | intelligent soldier, who had passed many years in 
tion in seargh of deer or other game, and rarely | India, and had seen'not a few fearful applications 
did T return empty-handed. As the war went on | of the cat-o’-nine-tails, on inquiring,—W ith how 
and the demand for seamen and soldiers became |many of the cases of flogging had drink to do? 
| the soldier, with a smile, replied, ‘Ah with every 
; : : case, sir. I never knew a soldier flogged, except 
enlist. In this way, if I did nothing else, I could | through drink in some way or other, or for steal- 
at least secure my pay for my poor mother, and! ing so as to get drink! Many a time have I had 
thus add a little to her comfort. I joined the na-| help roll barrels of grog up the hill to one of 
vy, having always thought I should like a sea-| ryan in India, and it was a common joke 
faring life, and was ordered to the steamer Weno-| ea uy say, Bill, I wonder how many CouRT MaAR- 
na, under Capt. Jones, as true-hearted and earn-| rras there are inside here?” ?” P 
est a Union man, Heaven bless him, as I ever That seems to be just what one of the soldiers 
saw. | in the picture on the first page, as they are rolling 
We were blockading off Wilmington, and had | qe0 a by pina aglding, J to the other. 
: ‘ any court martials are there inside here ? 
been doing so foriweeks. It seemed to us all How much insubordination, how much fighting— 
that our life was an extremely idle one, and the! not with the enemy, but with each other—is there 
men, who were very anxious for prize money, be-| in that barrel of rum ?—Well-Spring. 


so great, [ was satisfied that it was my duty to 








came dissatisfied. ‘The Captain, who always sym-| 
pathized with his men, shared their discontent, | 
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A NOBLE BOY. 
but could do nothing to help them, though now and On board a man-of-war there was a midshipman | 
then he spoke a kind word to them and tried to! who, in spite of the ridicule of his companions, | 
make them as cheerful as he could. At length he | ¥#S in the habit of kneeling in prayer at hus berth. 
came on deck one day, and said, “I'll tell you whan This was such an unusual practice that the mid- 


tis. The . k ; dies resolved to put it down; so they watched | 
itis. the first one of you that makes out a prize, him, The moment he knelt he encountered a'| 
Tl give him a hundred dollars, if we eatch her.” volley of caps and shoes. This was repeated | 
This started up the men not a little, and never again and again; but still the midshipman per- | 
was a sharper lookout kept than aboard our ves- severed in his devotion. At last some one of the 
pe eearnsee, al + Caen Sele Oh it | Superior officers informed the commander of the 
seh MY Wate was at three o'clock in the morn-' ship, who summoned the whole midshipmen, and | 
ing, and as I turned out of my berth and came on | calling the persecuted one to the front, asked him 
deck, I found the weather cold and cloudy. I' to state his grievance. The lad said, frankly, he 
climbed up to my perch, and as the Wenona —?— complaint to make. His commander said | 
swayed to and fro like a great cradle, I thought! - d hime as ms good ere 
of my mother far away, and how she was thinking | man persisted in stating he had nothing to com- | 


or dreaming of me in her little farmhouse among’ plain of. The commander then dismissed them, | 


at the same time signifying that he knew how mat- 
_ stood, and trusted there would be no more 
of it. 

That evening the middy knelt as usual in prayer, 
but without experiencing the smallest annoyance. 
While so engaged he heard footsteps quietly: a 
proaching, and was expecting some disagreeable 
interruption ; but, to his surprise, a middy—the 
youngest on board—knelt down by his side. 
Shortly afterwards came another, and another, till 
fourteen of his companions, under the influence of 
his noble example, were kneeling beside him. 

This was told at a public breakfast ; and Mr. 3 
who was there, said that the gentleman who was 
sitting next to him was much affected by it. The 
cause of this was explained, when the gentleman 
whispered to him, ‘“That lad is my son, and I have 
only now for the first time heard of it !” 
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THE VALUE OF A LITTLE. 


Do thy little, do it well; 

Do what right and reason tell; 
Do what wrong and sorrow claim, 
Conquer sin and cover shame. 


Do thy little, though it be 

Dreariness and drudgery ; 

They whom Christ apostles made 
“Gathered fragments” when He bade. 


Do thy little, never mind 

Though thy brethren be unkind; 
Though the men who ought to smile 
Mock and taunt thee for a while. 


Do thy little, never fear 

While thy Saviour standeth near ; 
Let the world its javelins throw, 
On thy way undaunted go. 


Do thy little, God has made 
Million leaves for forest shade ; 
Smallest stars their glory bring, 
God employeth everything. 


Do thy little, and when thou 
Feelest on thy pallid brow, 

+ Ere has fled thy vital breath, 
Cold and damp the sweat of death, 


Then the little thou hast done— 
Little battles thou hast won, 

Little masteries achieved, 

Little wants with care relieved, 
Little words in love expressed, 
Little wrongs at once confessed, 
Little favors kindly done, 

Little toils thou did’st not shun, 
Little graces meekly worn, 

Little slights with patience borne— 


These shall crown the pillowed head, 
Holy light upon thee shed; 

These are treasures that shall rise 
Far beyond the smiling skies. 


These to thee shall all be given 
For thy heritage in heaven. 
These shall all perfume the air, 
When the spirit enters there. 


Yet they still will linger here, 
And thy name shall long endear, 
For a legacy shall be 

In their deathless memory. 


eS 
For the Companion. 
MISS SALLIE DUNWOOD’S STYLE. 

“There she goes this moment past our window. 
What do you think, Mary, of the Miss Sallie 
Dunwood dress ?” 

“It is a pity that she is not more becomingly 
dressed. Those flaunting colors, and that boyish 
hat, with its stiff, ungraceful feather, really spoil 
a pretty enough face and figure.” 

You have old-fashioned notions 

You don’t mean to tell me 


“Becomingly ! 
about dress, Mary. 


Fe 
hand. She handles the ribbons like a jockey, ang 
she will go smashing through this crowded street 
for an hour or two, tossing her dainty, supercilious 
bows to passing acquaintances, with more conf. 
dence that her smiles are favors than one of Vic. 
toria’s modest daughters would feel.” 

“Old fogy,” Sallie had remarked, as this gentle. 
man passed her. He thinks ‘‘young people haye 
too much liberty now-a-days.” 

“IT wonder,” mused Nettie, ‘‘who likes her? 
The shop keepers do not, much as she patronizes 
them. ‘There goes that Sall. Dunwood, always 
on the street,’ said one, with a sidelong glance “ 
his companion that I wished to resent, but then 
how could I? The young men, too, sneer at her, 
although she invites them to ride.” 

“You mean,” broke in Mary, “‘that they—» 

“Do not blush So, Mary, she does it in such g 
free and easy manner that the poor fellows do not 
seem to feel the least embarrassment.” 

“O, Nettie, I hope there are few such girls any- 
where.” 

“They are so common that we forget to wonder 
at any thing they may do or say. Now and then 
some stranger looks into our little American fam. 
ily, and then ‘offends us all by speaking of jt 
abroad.” 

When Miss Leslie, one of Queen Victoria's 
maids of honor, visited America, she spent some 
time at the White Mountains. One morning she 
whiffed into the public parlor of her hotel like g 
fresh mountain breeze into a fever-tainted room, 
and glancing at the pale faces of the lately risen 
belles, sat down by a friend of mine. 

‘‘How is it,” she broke out, ‘that I have found 
myself the only woman astir this morning? | 
have been out since five revelling in all this gran- 
deur.” 

‘“*We cannot walk far.” 

Miss Leslie eyed her curiously. ‘‘Why not?” 

‘Have you seen much of America 2” asked Mrs, 
Dewees, evasively. 

‘No. Ihave not been here long. I have just 
come from Newport. Where is your best society 2” 

“Didn't you find plenty there?” innocently 
asked Mrs. D. 

‘There? I got away as soon as I could, for as 
there were, only crowds of boys and girls there, 
whose papas and mammas were not there to at- 
tend to them, they were insufferably rude and 
silly.” 

And the great, healthy maid of honor strode off 
on her wooden shoes, unconscious of the fact that 
she had drawn a fine caricature of American high 
life. Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 


—_—_—__+o-____—_. 


DON’T SWEAR. 


A turbulent Scotchman was arrested the other 
day, for some misdemeanor, and escorted by the 
police to the station-house. Though a large, pow- 
erful man, he could not resist the force of the law, 
but his unbridled passion found expression in the 
most furious outburst of abusive and profane lan- 
guage. It was fearful to hear the terrible oaths 
and curses that poured in one continuous stream 
from his mouth, as he was carried through the 





that your people in Dotown are such originals as 
to adapt the fashion of their garments to their | 
style of beauty, or,complexion, or station in life, | 
or even to the length of their purses? Away with | 
such notions! Miss Sallie will have the newest | 
thing out.” | 

“And her parents ?” 

‘They reason with her, carefully, lest her feel- 
ings should be injured, for she is ill-tem— sensi- | 
tive. They talk a little economy, at which Sallie 
pishes! And then there is a little scene, after 
which Miss Sallie buys the latest sensation, 
whether hat, plume, furs, or scarlet robes, and 
Mrs. Dunwood, fond soul, tells Mrs. Brown, con- 
fidingly, that ‘‘Sallie really deserves some’ indul- 
gence ; girls can’t always be crossed you know, it 
sours their dispositions so.’ ” 

Tears of feeling sprang into Mary’s eyes. Then 
she started as from a reverie, and said, ‘‘I was 
thinking, Nettie, of the unpretending costume of | 
the only daughter of a dear friend, and the rea- | 
sons for it, told to me through a blinding rain of | 
tears, for even then the darling lay in her long, | 
last sleep, unconscious of blame or praise. ‘She | 
never wanted to wear fine things. She would beg | 
of me to let her wear old dresses rather than new, | 
because she desired to win the love of her school- | 
mates, rather than excite envy.’ ” | 

‘*But here comes Miss Sallie again, and this time 
she has quite a train of beardless admirers. 
skates admirably.” 

“‘What, coming again? I supposed she was go- 
ing to school, Nettie.” 

“O, no, application is injurious to the health, 
Mrs. Dunwood says, and Sallie agrees with her. 
Yet she has never applied the principle to ber 
mother’s case, although her poor mother is prema- 
turely old and bent from household duties and 
care.” 

Here a gentleman was shown in, and curiously 
enough he soon took up the same theme. ‘There 





She | 





in a fine sight for you, Miss Sallie driving two in 


streets. Even the rough boys, who were drawn 
by the uproar, and can endure almost anything of 
profanity without shrinking, seemed to stand ap- 
palled, or were forced to retire. He never 
stopped a moment until long after he had been 
properly secured in his place of confinement, and 
then all at once he ceased. The astonished by- 
standers turned to see what could have procured 
so instantaneousa change. In the door-way stood 
a delicate, fair-haired little girl of about eight 
years, holding in her hand the well-filled dinner 


| pail which she had been commissioned to carry to 


his place of work, and which, on hearing what had 
befallen her father, she had considerately brought 
to the station-house. Lifting up her tiny face to 
the hard features of the prisoner, without a word 
of wonder or reproach at finding her parent in so 
unpleasant a condition, she said, in the sweetest 
of accents, 

‘‘T have brought you your dinner, father. Shall 
I sing while you are eating ?” 

“‘No, child, go home, this is no place for you,” 
said the father, in a tone so subdued that one 
would scarcely have believed it proceeded from 
the same lips out of which but a moment before 
had poured such fierce, bitter imprecations. “Go 
home, Mary, and when I come back you shall 
sing.” : 

‘‘What made you hold up your swearing 80 
suddenly ?” asked some one afterwards of the pris- 
oner. 

“T can’t swear before that child,” was the reply. 
“She goes to one of them mission-schools ant 
learns the hymns, and sings ‘em at home just like 
an angel. 1 might as well swear before an angel 


{as before her.” 


Such is the power, the restraining power of 3 
mere babe. That child could, by her presence, 

uell the violent passions and unholy language of 
that wicked, self-willed man, when nothing else 
could produce the slightest effect. Blessed little 
ones, who, all unconscious, can wield such gentle, 
softening, harmonizing influences! No wonder 


the dear Sayiour drew them to Him and said, “Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” ? 
Reader, did you ever swear at home? “0, 


no,” you say, “I never swore till I entered the 
army. I didn’t mean to contract such a low, 

habit, but everybody around me swears, and I 
have caught it unawares.” Yes, bad habits are 
very catching; but now you have it, what are 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








you going to do when you get home? Did you 
wer think with what intense pain a thoughtless 
oath from your lips will fall upon your mother’s 

? how your affectionate wife will start back 
girighted from your side, or that clinging, lovely 
gid will run from you and hide for very shame ? 

WHAT MANIA-A-POTU IS. 

One of the most terrible forms of insanity is 
qused by the use of intoxicating drinks. It 
«ometimes is exhibited by violent shrieking and 
nental anguish,—the burning brain of the suf- 
forer picturing horrible visions of fiends and ma- 
jignant objects seeking his injury, grinning at him 
sith hideous faces, and laughing at his torments. 
more fearful punishment for violating the laws 
of health cannot be conceived.’ Here is another 
form of the disease, illustrated in an incident told 
by the Philadelphia Press : 

“A pretty well dressed young man stepped into 
the Central Station, Monday afternoon, to enter a 
complaint. He appeared to be perfectly sane, 
but it was not long before we came to the con- 
clusion that we stood in the presence of a man 
gho was laboring under an attack of mania-a-potu. 

“Sir,” said he, ‘I am very much annoyed by 
theReading Railroad Company ; they have caused 
to be laid a double track from the cellar of my 
house to the roof; one track goes up one side of 
ny bed and down the other side. They run the 
grsall night. Just as I get into a doze a loco- 
motive whizzes by, blowing the steam-whistle and 
ringing the bell; last night, sir, one of the loco- 
yotives flew off the track, leaped across my bed 
to the other track, and the engineer grinned at 
me like a devil. The passengers all looked like 
devils, some with horns and some with no horns; 
ach devil carried a canary-bird, which séemed to 
gor like a steam-whistle.” 

Here the informant paused. 

“Well, sir, your complaint is just; we have al- 
ray taken measures to have the railroad tracks 
removed from your house so that you can sleep 
rithout being disturbed,” was our reply. 

The man seemed to be grateful that such a 
curse had been taken, and as he arose to depart, 
besaid, “Sir, I wish you would remove that worm 
fom my Shoulder; only a little while ago I pulled 
one out of my forehead, and threw it on the pave- 
nent; just as I was about to put my foot on it, 
varlya hundred ran up my leg, and I suppose 
this is one of them.” 

We removed the imaginary worm; whereupon 
beexclaimed, ‘*Why, there are more of them.” 

“Wait a moment,” said we; a brush was ob- 
tined and properly used. The man, evidently a 
getleman, returned his thariks for our kindness, 
ad suddenly left the office. He was a stranger. 
What became of him we know not, but we thought 
the whole scene a first class temperance lecture. 





—+9>—___—_ 

FRIGHTENED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. 

In August, 1816, an earthquake occurred, that 
caused quite a commotion in some parts of New 
England. Some ludicrous scenes and a good deal 
of fright were occasioned by the unwelcome visitor. 
Rev, Mr. Ware describes some of the effects pro- 
dued in the then town, but now very quiet city 
of Cambridge. 

The old Brick church that stood on the green 
letween Harvard Street and Broadway was the 
ouly church in this part of the town, and to it from 
il quarters had wended the worshipping congre- 
gation. The minister (not Mr. Gannett that day) 
tad reached nearly the middle of his sermon, when 
iheavy, rumbling sound, as of loaded teams ap- 
proaching, broke the Sabbath quiet. Rapidly ad- 
vauneng, they seemed to smite violently on the 
valls, and shook the building till it trembled and 
reled with the shock. Then ensued a scene o 
taror and confusion. Some sprang over the pews 
and ran ont, some rushed down out of the gal- 
tres. A few were calm. Mr. Bigelow burst his 
jew door off the hinges and got out. The minis- 
ter threw down his sermon and sprang down two 
or three steps, and over the stairs, which wer 
‘ery winding, so that he seemed to leap from the 
pulpit. Mrs. B. fled in such haste that she lef 
er little girl in the pew, and ran back in great 
tear and trembling to get her frightened, sobbing 
child, “Tt is a judgment of’ the Lord, a terrible 
hlgment,” cried one, with a sternly solemn face, 
she gathered her family to her. Terror and 
“ixiety were on all faces. The ludicrous clement 
“snot wanting. Old Mr. Josiah Hovey was la- 
tenting that his hat was stolen. 
aig isa cpuel thing to steal a man’s hat in a 
Rime of such trouble,” he eried. 

‘tour hat is in your pew,” said one; ‘‘if you go 
wk you will find it.” 

%, back 1 Go back! Not for the price of my 


“Then I will go for you,” and the speaker went 
wk and got the hat all safe. 
ee congregation dispersed to their houses, 
Pere those who had net gone to church had also 
)t stories to tell. Each house had, as it were, 
“asmitten a violent blow by the jarring con- 
“sion of a heavy team. Tables were thrown 
‘tt from the walls, and smaller articles thrown 
=< People who were out’ of doors felt the 
88, 
One little child asked his father what made the 
» and how it came. He was told it was an 
rthquake; that it came in the earth and shook it. 
 Oved much to see the white, soft clouds in the 
we sky, and fancied théy éame up out of the 
He had watched the 

wi After pondering awhile, he said to 
’“Well, Ann, itis lucky the white clouds had 
Or nds poten of the earth, or the earthquake 
wuld have torn them. all to pieces.” One little 
|. €as out picking up chips to kindle the fire. 


is sis- 


¢ for him for breaking 


f| 


m that morning along up. 


ran in in great terror, ws devil’ had | 
th. ; 


Altogether it was a memorable Sunday, and the 
earthquake is not likely to be forgotten in the an- 
nals of the parish. 


SLIGHTLY MISTAKEN. 

A Hartford paper tells a story of a ten-cent cur- 
rency note—one of the new issue—which was 
shown to a clergyman, a day or two ago, as a 
curiosity. 

“Is that a counterfeit,” he inquired. 

‘‘No; that’s one of the new ten-cent bills.” 

“Well,” said the clergyman, with a comical 
look, as if he saw a joke in the distance, ‘‘there 
was a contribution at my church last Sunday, and 
we found one of those bills in the box. The dea- 


con and I both thought it counterfeit, and TORE Ir 
ur!” 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





WHAT? 
O, what can little hands do 

To please the King of heaven ? 
The Tittle hands some work may try 
To help the poor in misery ;— 

Such grace to mine be given! 

O, what can little lips do, 

To please the King of heaven? 
The little lips can praise and pray, 
And gentle words of kindness say ;— 

Such grace to mine be given! 


O, what can little eyes do 
To please the King of heaven ? 
The little eyes can upward iook, 
Can learn to read God’s holy Book ;— 
Such grace to mine be given! 
O, what can little hearts do 
To please the King of heaven ? ‘ 
The hearts, if God His Spirit send, 
Can love and trust the children’s Friend ;— 
Such grace to mine be given! 
Though small is all that we can do 
To please the King of heaven, 
When hearts, and hands, and lips unite 
To serve the Saviour with delight, 
They are most precious in His sight ;— 
Such grace to mine be given! Farin. 


—_———__toe—— 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN ROBIN 
AND PICKEREL. 


Nest in the Old Elm, June Morning. 

Dear NetGusor Fiso,—How do you do, this 
bright morning? As for myself, I am so happy I 
can't keep still, and as my little mate has gone 
|away worm-hunting over the meadows, and my 
| birdies are all asleep, I will write you a few words 
| instead of visiting you, as I at first intended. I 
{have been watching you for a long time, as you 
| with your companions played hide and seek amid 
the sunny waves. Your little brook looked so 
| pleasant with the morning sunshine over it, and 
| you seemed to be enjoying yourself so much, that 
{ thought as my labors were concluded I would 
visit you. Down I flew into the grass and hopped 
toward the edge of the brook, but then on a sec- 
ond thought | feared that the atmosphere in there 
wouldn’t quite agree with me, and I daren’t ven- 
ture. I am now housekeeping, in a very snug 
way, it is true, but I assure you I keep every thing 
trim and neat. No stray leaf or dry straw is al- 
lowed to remain in my nest. Such a cozy little 
nest as it is, hidden away under the leaves, and I 
have. four of the most bewitching birdies that ever 











gladdened a robin-mother’s heart. Everybody is 
kind to us except a great panther-like puss that | 
comes occasionally prowling about our tree. O, 

she has such horrid eyes I do wish she would. put | 
on spectacles. The little children in the white 
house yonder scatter crumbs for our breakfast 
| every morning, while my musical little mate and I 
sit by theif window and sing them our thanks as 
| sweetly as ever we can. My mate is giving music 
|lessons now, and my domestic duties keep me 
quite busy. So you see we are a very industrious 
| little couple. When my birdies are a little larger 
we intend giving a grand concert in the orchard, 
|} and you shall have a free ticket. I wish that you 
| would come and see me; you shall have the nicest 
| worm and sweetest crumb that I ean find, and if 
| you are such a firm believer in hydropathy that 
|you can’t live without a constant cold bath, you 
|shall have a basin right here under the green 
leaves and duck to your heart’s content. 

Good-by, Rosin REDBREAST. 











FROM PICKEREL TO ROBIN, 


Brook Alley, June Eve. 

Dear Rosry,—I was so delighted with your 
| letter and your animated description of domestic 
happiness, that I immediately concluded to accept 
| your kind invitation to pay you a visit. I washed 
my fins in the clearest water until they sparkled 
quite brilliantly in the sunshine, and after examin- 
ing my gills in the surface mirror to see if they 
looked becomingly, I set out. But when I came 
to the side of the stream nearest your tree I found 
‘I could get no farther. The ground was so dry 
|and hard I could not possibly get through it, and 
| when I tried a shorter cut through the air, which 
| you make so light of, my fins would not hold me 
| Up. T often see you go up to the sky and then 
down to the ground, and wherever you please, so 
| you must come and see me. If you don’t like the 
| atmosphere under the water, come and sit on the 
| green bank where I can see you, and it will be just 
,as well. You would find the air good here, though 
much more solid and substantial than it.is in your 
| apple tree, and it buoys you up so pleasantly that 
| you can. go about without the feast fatigue. Ido 
, believe your little ones, young as they are, would. 
| not find. the least difficulty in keeping themselves 
I have four thousand children (a much larger 
|family thin yours) no older than yours are, and 
they can swim already with the greatest ease.’ 
|They are the cunningest little rogues you ever 
| saw, and will chase one another round by the hour 
‘together. Sometimes the boys’ stick a fly on a 
in and send it down. here in’ hopes I will 











crooked pin 
| bite at it—the deceitful creatures! but I only 


laugh at them, and they find me a little too quick 
for them. When you come I will be here and 
have a feast prepared for you. I know you will 
like my water cresses. Worms we can get here, 
teo, but if you wish for cherries you must bring 
them with you. But the frogs are beginning to 
sing for bed-time, and the sunset is looking down 
into the water, and I hear you singing your even- 
ing hymn over in the meadows. So i must close 
by wishing you good-night, and the sweetest of 
dreams in your cozy little nest. 

— Boston Recorder. FRIEND PICKEREL. 








§2@™ VALUABLE FOR THE SOLDIER.—Brown's Bronchial Troches 
will be found invaluable to the Soldier in camp, exposed to sud- 
den changes,—affording prompt relief in cases of eoughs, colds, 
&c. For Officers, and those who overtax the voice, they are use- 
ful in relieving Irritated Throats, and will render articulation 
easy. As there are imitations, be sure to OBTAIN the genuine. 





WISTAR’S BALSAM 
‘iti 
WILD CHERRY, 
THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, DIF- 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOABSE, 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 





This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as much 
sought after now as on its first introduction many years since, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a furore 
was excited in the invalid community. The same results follow 
its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema- 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedial agent— 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, speedy and 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 
incomparable, 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popular is 
tt everywhere, that it ts unnecessary to recount tls virtues. Its 
works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant and volun- 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and settled 
disease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor and health. 
We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, that 


Cannot be Discredited. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 
From Rey. Francis LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BRIDGEPORT JANUARY 21, 1864. 
Messrs. S. W. Fow.e & Co.: 
Gentlemen.—I consider it a duty which I owe to suffering 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of DR. WIsTAR’s BaL- | 
saM OF WILD CnerrRY. I have used it—when I have had occa- 
sion for any remedy tor Coughs, Colds or Sore 'hroat—tor many 
years, and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve and 
»reme. L have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday. aid 
jouked forward to the delivery of twe sermons‘on the tollowing 
day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam my 
hoarseness has invariably been removed, and I have preached 
without difficulty. 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited 1 send you this testimonial, which you are 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam 
does not affect all alike, but it always removes tiny hoarseness, 
and fits me tor the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath. 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL. 


From R. Fe_itows, M. D., of Hill, N. H, 

“T have made use of this preparation for several years, and it 
has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment of 
d long-standing coughs, I know of one patient, now in 
comioraibie health, who has taken this remedy, aud who, but for 
its use, L consider would not now be living.” 





- 
From Prot. E. T. Quimpy, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appicton Academy, 

“This certiiies U&at for more than fifteen years I have frequently 
used Dr. Wist MAaLcsaM OF WILD CHerry for Coughs, Colds 
and Sore tliroais, io which I, in common with the rest of man- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consider 
it the very best remedy tor such cases with which Lam acquainted.” 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CQ., 13 Tremont Street, un- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 


medicines. 6—eowly 





TO THE PUBLIC. 

DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER has won for itself a reputation unsur- 
passed in the history of medical preparations. It is as well known 
in the trading ports of India and China as in New York and Cin- 
cinnati; and its continually increasing demand, where it has been 
longest known, is one of its strongest recommendations and best 
advertisements. It began to be favorably known in A. D. 1839, 
and has ever since been gradually growing into public favor, till 
in thousands of families it has come to be considered an article of 
such necessity that they are never without a supply of it to resort 
to in case of accident or sudden fliness. It is not unfrequently 
said of it—‘* We would as soon think of being without flour in the 
house as without PAIN KILLER.” It gives immediate relief in case 
of scald or burn, as well as in the sudden attack of Diarrha@a, 
Dysentery, or other similar affections of the bowels; and, being 
entirely a vegetable preparation, it is as safe as it is reliable. ‘Che 
promptness and certainty with which it acts in relieving all kinds 
of pain, makes it eminently worthy its name,—PAIN KILLER,— 
a name easily understood, and not easily forgotten. 


Price 35 cts., 75 cts. and: $1,50 per bottle. 6—2w (6) 





CARPETS.—The largest assortment. 
The lowest prices. 
Terms invariably Cash. 
No variation in prices. 


On these principles a large and satisfactory trade is carried. on 


by the New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a celebrated man- 
ufacturer for sale at factory prices by the New England Carpet 
Co., 75 Hanover Street. 

CARPETS.—Don't pay the high prices. Another invoice of real 
Tapestry Brussels for $1,25 per yard, just opened by the New 
England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 

CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.— Don't pay the high prices.— 
Invoices of the following grades will be sold at retail tor less than 
wholesale prices, viz: Floor Oil Cloths, Three-Plys, Kiddermin- 
sters, Ingrains, Dundee for floors and stairs. Brussels, Tapes- 
tries, Velvets, Medallions; also, Crumb Cloths, Rugs and Mats, by 
the New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 3—J3w 





¢@~ A PARAGRAPH TO BE PERUSED.— We should be do- 

ing injustice to the public, whom we profess to serve, if we should 

quietly in our sanctum and deny Dr. Kennedy the credit 

that is his due for presenting to the afflicted his Kheumatic Lini- 

ment; and the thousands who have been cured might’ well up- 

braid us, and the pains of the sick, and perbeah their death. might 
ithhold the k ledge that we pos 





be upon our head, should we dg: w - 
sess in relation to eng Boren ae ong a wt 
Rheumatic pains, Bruises, | 8. r Sore Throat, it is a 
Teg a toonat and we advise afflicted not to delay in purchas- 
a bottle: 5-4w 


A GOOD MUSIC BOOK FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 
AT SCHOOL AND AT HOME. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. — A choice Collection of Songs, Chants 
and Hymns for Juvenile Classes, Public Schools, Seminaries and 
Home Recreation. By W. 0. & H. S. Perkins. 

This work, similar in style to that of the “Golden Wreath,” con- 
tains, in addition to attractive lessons and exercises. over 200 

ngs, comprising may of the latest, many of which are not 
found in any other book. Price 35 cents mailed, post paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washington Street. 





A GREAT MISTAKE. 
A GREAT MISTAKE. 
A GREAT MISTAKE. 

There are a great many people who are in the habit of taking 
pills, who erroneously think that the pills or medicines taken 
which produce the most violent discharges from the bowels, and 
cause excessive pain, straining and tenesmus, are the best pills to 
take. This is a great mistake. The griping, straining, tenesmus 
is the result of the impure and inert qualities of the medicine that 
are carried to the lower bowels, and there induce irritation, con- 
gestion and inflammation, hence follows straining, piles, and fre- 
quent false calls to the water closet. Avoid all such pills, and 
take Radway's Regulating Pills. Price 25 cents per box. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. 6—lw 





SAPONIFIER, 


CONCENTRATED LYE. 


FAMILY SOAP-MAKER. 


Economy! Heoonomy! 





Every Family can make its OWN SOAP from WASTE KITCH- 
EN GREASE, at a cost of only FOUR CENTS per pound with 
Saponifier, which is three times the strength of Potash. 

ta7~ Full Directions accompany each one-pound Ikon can. 


NOTICE. 
The genuine Saponifier is only put up in one-pound IRON cans, 
by the 
Pennsylvania Salt-Manufacturing Company, 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 


Beware of counterfeits! Be sure you buy the 1RoN can. 


For sale in Boston by CHARLES TOPPAN, 16 Blackstone 8t, 
MERRILL BROTHERS, 215 State Street, 
G2" AnD DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS GENERALLY. 46—3m 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE UATR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the PkRsIAN PLANT, 


KRAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful lucuriance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several duys, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, Without the aid ot any other 
preparation 

lt will perfectly prevent ihe Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fully permanent dark glossy appearance, 

It will Remove all Dandrug, keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It. contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the Warid! 
if Is A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 

Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 


Chiff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & 1TOTTBR, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. ij—lyis 
EST GRRL ES CYT EIT SOUTER Ke dif rinhinn ali dione 
FAMILY DYE COLORS! ‘ 
+ 





BLACK, 
DARK BLUE, 
LIGHT BLUE, 
FRENCH BLUE, 
CLARET BROWN, 
DARK BROWN, 
LIGHT BROWN, 
SNUFF BROWN. 
CRIMSON, 
DAKK DRAB, 
LIGHT DRAB 
DARK GK 
LIGHT GRE 


MAGENTA, 
MAROON, 
ORANGE, 
PINK, 
PURPLE, 
ROYAL PURPLE, 
SALMON, 
SCARLET, 
SLATE, 
SOLFERINO, 
VIOLET, 
YELLOW. 








’ 


For Dyeing Silk, Woollen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, bonnets, Hats, Feathers, 
Kid Gioves, Children’s Clothing, and all 
kinds of Wearing Apparel. 


A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
the same bye. ‘The process is simple, and any one can use the 
Dye with perfect success. 

Directions in English, French and German, inside of each 
package. 

For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with 
many valuable receipts,) purchase Howe,& Stevens’ Treatise on 
Dyeing and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price,— 10 cents. 

Manufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 
260 BroaDway, Boston. 

For sale by Druggists and Dealers generally. 38—cowld 








HOOP SKIRTS VERY CHEAP! 
5 SPRINGS....... seveese 
SPKINGS...... coteee 
D SPRINGS.....0.eceeeee coeeeee 


La 
SC 





ee 


. eoeeee 1,75. 
MRS. CHARLOTTE M. ADAMS, 


300........Washington Street........300. 
49—3m 





REMOVAL. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


Ilave removed from 514, to the more central and extensive prem- 


385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Where a splendid stock of their UNRIVALLED STAR PIANOS 
will be tor sale and to let. 

Among the distinguished musicians who use and recommend 
the STAR SCALE PIANOS, are Mesdames BISHOP, FABBRI 
and VARIAN ; also, Messrs. MULDER, HUFFMAN, and others. 

A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


38—6m 385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 
Hunnewell’s Universal Cough Remedy. 


The basis of this truly wonderful preparation, now of such well- 
earned celebrity, is a freedom from every component calculated to 
debilitate, and by such to allow the greatest freedom of use, day 
or night, as the only true theory by which the Throat and Lung 
Complaints can be effectually cured. 

To prevent asking attention to long stories of great cures, when 
local causes make almost all such complaints different in effect, I 
would ask confidence, which will be sacred, in Colds, Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Brenchial and Asthmatic Complaints, 

Whooping Cough, and to all Throatand Lung Complaints, which 
end in Consumption. 

Testimonials from physicians of the highest respectability, and 
from invalids, can be seen at my office by all interesied. 

$27 For sale by all wholesale and retail dealers. 

JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mass. 
45—nov, feb, may, aug. 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. Jt has stood the best of all 
tests, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly / 
years. itis recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
t , the Press, the Frade, in fact by’all 























nent hich 5 ~ , in t by’all who ee it. 
For certificates, w can ven to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
lasye bottle, much the cheapest. Be are lo get ihe suehens 
, BAU it. c g 
wi repared yb REED, CUTLER & CO. 
P ban A Wholesale Druggists, Boston. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


——— 
BOSTON, FEBRUARY 11, 1864. 


HOT COUNTRIES. 
Nothing can grow without moisture, so that con- 


though he had been a pig himself; for he would 
go on all-fours in the garden, and seize and eat the | 
vegetables with his projecting teeth. He never| 
lost his affection for the pigs; and they were so 
tame with him that they would let him ride about 
on their backs. His pleasantest recollections and 
his favorite stories were about his life with them 
in his childhood.” 

This boy was, we think, partially idiotic from 





stant sunshine makes a desert. The greatest des-| 
One of them is hundreds of| 


Rains and riv-| 


erts are in Africa. 
miles across, in every direction. 
ers are there unknown. No cloud ever crosses 
its sky; no fountain yields delicious draughts to 
the weary wanderer}; no tree exists there to shade 
him from the sun; nor do any grassy knolls invite 
him to give repose to his fainting frame. It is a 
wide waste of arid sand and bare brown rock, in 
Not a bird wings 
its way through the burning air, unless a vulture, 


which no forms of life appear. 


or some other bird of prey, be allured from afar by 
the scent of the perishing body of some hapless 
adventurer. Not even an insect, with its one- 
toned hum or whirring wings, ever breaks the 
dread silence of those desolate regions. The air 
is entirely devoid of vapor, and seems to quiver 
in the blazing heat of day. The winds are laden 
with a fine sand, which drifts about and forms a 
wavy The gales of the desert are as 
frightful as those of the sea. 


surface. 
Masses of sand ob- 
scure the air like a fog, and billows of sand, from 
six to cight yards high, are driven furiously along 
The 


traveller’s only chance for life, amidst the dread- 


and overwhelm every thing in their course. 


ful peril, is to prostrate himself on the ground, in 
the hope that the rolling mass may pass safely 
over him. Even then he is almost suffocated by 
inhaling an atmosphere laden with parching sand, 
and by the scorching heat. Oge beautiful scene 
only does the desert reveal. Owing to the ex- 
treme dryness of the air, the sky is perfectly clear 
at night, and, in the absence of all vapor, the stars 
appear larger, more brilliant, and far more numer- 
ous than in our humid skies. 

The most fruitful countries in the world have 
just as much sunshine as the barren and _ burning 
A large portion of China, and 
of India, and some islands in the West Indies, are 
in the same latitude as the deserts; that is, they 
are at the same distance from the equator, which 
is an imaginary line drawn round the earth, on 
maps or globes, at equal distance from the two 
poles. 


deserts of Africa. 


Days and nights are therefore of the same 
length in those countries as in the desert, and the 
sun*rises as high, and is as hot at mid-day in the 
most fruitful as in the most dismally desolate re- 
gions, What, then, makes the difference between 
fruitful plains and the frightful deserts? The des- 
erts are destitute of water, whereas fruitful coun- 
tries have abundant supplies of that most precious 
element. Deserts are hot countries so far from 


All the 


vapor is used up before the winds arrive there. 


the sea that no showers can reach them. 


Where there is little or no rain, little or avthing 
can grow. It seldom rains in Egypt, but Egypt is 
made very fertile by the annual overflow of the 
Nile. Where there is great moisture as well as 
great heat, vegetation grows extremely rapidly, 
and in wonderful abundance and variety. The 
moisture of the British Isles covers every thing 
with verdure in summer, so that grass, moss, and 
plants flourish on every little patch of soil, on 
ledges of rock, and in the crevices of walls. In 
some hot countries rain is very abundant. Hot 
air drinks up water as vapor, and then, being 
slightly chilled, pours it down in showers. God 
causes warm and cold winds to blow, backwards 
and forwards, over the earth, and to mingle to- 
gether, as they go hither and thither, so that va- 
por, which rises in warm air, turns to rain-drops 
when air is cooler, and descends to soak the soil, 
and make it soft and rich, so as to nourish the 
roots of plants and trees; and the sunshine warms 
and fosters the stems and leaves, which are hung 
out in the air to imbibe the genial influences of 
moisture and heat. 
ee 
WILD BOYS IN GERMANY. 

Napoleon's German wars left the countries rav- 
aged by his armies in a state of misery and de- 
moralization of which those only who have followed 
the blighted track of an invader can have any ad- 
equate conception. During that period, children 
without parents or friends, and utterly uncared 
for, were common in, Germany. A benevolent 
nobleman, Count von der Recke, took several of 
these wandering orphans into his asylum at Over- 
dyke; among whom were two whose cases come 
property within the scope of our present inquiry. 

he first we find narrated as follows: 

*‘One day a boy was sent to the asylum ragged 
and bleeding. Ie could not tell his name, so, as 
it was St. Clement's day, they named him Clem- 
ens. — When they asked him where he came from, 
he said, ‘From the other side of the water;’ but 
his answers to other questions were mostly unin- 
telligible. When his mind had been somewhat 
developed, he told what little he knew of his own 
history. He had been set to keep swine and shut 
up with them at night. The peasant, his master, 
gave him scarcely food enough to sustain life, and 
he used to suck the milch cow and eat herb 
with the pigs. When he first came to Overdyke 
they had to keep him out of the salad-beds, as 


his birth. He is described as having ‘‘a very nar- 
row head and low forehead.” -‘*He was always 
inclined to laugh,” we are told, but, on the other 


|hand, ‘‘was subject to uncontrollable fits of pas- 


sion, during one of which he tried to murder his 
benefactor.” 

The second case is similar to the foregoing, but 
indicates a higher degree of intelligence. The 
main facts in both cases are entirely trustworthy. 
Here is an account of the second wild boy: 

‘‘Another boy who was taken into the same asy- 
lum had learned to live almost wild in the forest, 
| only approaching villages for the purpose of steal- 
|}ing food. He climbed trees with wonderful agil- 
ity to get eggs and birds, which he devoured raw 
| —a habit of which he was never cured. This boy’s 
| knowledge of birds and their habits was extraor- 
| dinary; and the published account of him states 
| that he had given ‘to every bird a distinctive, and 
| often very appropriate name of his own, which 
| they appeared to recognize as he whistled after 
them.’ This means, I suppose, that he named 
each bird by imitating its cry.” 








VARIETY. 


RE cate ES 
A BOAT’S CREW SAVED BY A DOG. 


The women weep, the children wail, 
Scarce knowing why ; 

And men are watching (fix’d and pale) 

A fishing smack, with dripping sail, 
Just rolling nigh. 


The surf leaps high upon the shore, 
In cruel sport: 
The wild winds in the caverns roar, 
The weary fishers ply the oar 
To gain the port. 


The breakers crash, the sea-gulls screech ; 
No hope! No hope! 
How is that fragile boat to reach 
Across such surf the shingly beach ? 
O for a rope! 


The boldest and the best 

Turn back in fear; 
The strongest swimmer dare not breast 
Those breakers with the foamy crest, 
For life is dear. 


Tis vain. 


The surf leaps high upon the shore— 
So high! So high! 
The boat obeys her helm no more; 
The weary crew lay down the oar 
To die! to die! 
Nay! man may fail, though wise and strong, 
Yet God can save. 
A brave dog dashes from, the throng, 
And throws his shaggy length along 
The boiling wave. 
The billows suck him in. Ah me! 
Not lost! Not lost! 
Light as a buoy upriseth he, 
And, battling with the greedy sea, 
The surf hath ecross’d, 


No strange caprice, no desperate whim, 
No senseless hope! 
Round, round the boat they see him swim, 
With pleading eye and struggling limb; 
“Fling him a rope!” 
He grasps the hawser with his teeth; 
His suit is won! 
Back, back through surf and foamy wreath, 
Through ’whelming surge for life or death, 
His task is done. 


The rope is strong, the hands are stout; 
“Ahoy! Ahoy!” 
Like ocean shell the trembling boat, 
Sore toss’d about, now in, now out, 
Is hauled ashore, with cheer and shout, 
And breathless joy ! 
Then women’s tears of happiness 
With praises blend ; 
And old men lift their hands and bless, 
And strong men fondle and caress 
Their shaggy friend.* 
* This dog was a noble fellow of the Newfoundland breed. 


+. 


THE SEVEN ANCIENT WONDERS OF THE 
WORLD. 

These were, lst. The brass Colossus of Rhodes, 
one hundred and twenty feet high, built by Cares, 
A. D. 288, occupying twelve years in making. It 
stood across the harbor of Rhodes sixty-six years, 
and was then thrown down by an earthquake. 
It was bought by a Jew, from the Saracens, who 
loaded nine hundred camels with the brass. 

2d. The Pyramids of Egypt. The largest one 
engaged three hundred and sixty thousand work- 
men thirty years in building, and has now stood 
at least three thousand years. 

3d. The Aqueducts of Rome, invented by Ap- 
pius Claudius, the censor. 

4th. The Labyrinth of Psammeticus, on the 
banks of the Nile, containing within one continued 
wall one thousand houses, and twelve royal pal- 
aces, all covered with marble, and having only one 
entrance. The building was said to contain three 
thousand chambers, and a hall built of marble, 
adorned with statues of the gods. 

5th. The Pharos of Alexandria, a tower built 
by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the year 
282 B.C. It was erected as a lighthouse, and 
contained magnificent galleries of marble—a large 
lantern at the top, the light of which was seen 
nearly a hundred miles off; mirrors of enormous 
sizes were fixed round the galleries, reflecting 
every thing on the sea. A common tower is now 
erected in its place. 

6th. The walls of Babylon, built by order of 
Semiramis, or Nebuchadnezzar, and finished in one 
year, by two hundred thousand men. They were 
of immense thickness. 











7th. The Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, com- 
leted in the reign of Servius, 6th king of Rome. 
t was four hundred and fifty feet long, two hun- 
dred broad, and supported by one hundred and 
twenty-six marble pillars, seventy feet high. The 
beams and doors were of cedar, the rest of the 
timber cyprus. It was destroyed by fire, B. C. 
365. 





CURED. 

In the State of New Jersey, writes a corres- 
— there lives a man whom we will call Bar- 
ow. He would be a good sort of a fellow if it 
were not for his insatiable appetite for whiskey, 
which sours his temper and makes him very dis- 
agreeable. 

One morning, after having passed the night 
with his drinking companions, he came into his 
house just before breakfast, and began to throw 
things around, and abuse his wife and little ones, 
as he had often done before. While engaged in 
the amusement of throwing the tea cups at the 
looking-glass, his wife ventured to remonstrate 
with him, and endeavored to prevent further de- 
struction. Her ‘‘interfergnce,” as he called it, 
excited him to such a degree that he immediately 
prepared for a rough and tumble fight with her; 
and in order to save herself from being injured by 
the brute, she caught up a tin pot full of buck- 
wheat batter, which she was about cooking for 
breakfast, and threw it at his head with such force 
as to knock him down. At this the children set 
up such a screaming that the country physician, 
who happened to be passing the house, sprang 
from his gig and rushed in, to learn what was the 
matter. He found B. just recovering from the 
effect of the blow, sitting upon the floor, and wip- 
ing the batter from his face with his coat sleeve. 

“Well, well,” said the doctor, ‘‘what is all this 
about ?” 

*‘O, doctor! doctor!” replied B., ‘‘my wife has 
just knocked my brains out, and they are running 
all over me. Look,” continued he, pointing to 
the batter, ‘“‘here are my brains. I’m adead man, 
sure.” 

‘*Well, well,” replied the doctor, ‘‘you had bet- 
ter gather up your brains and put them inside of 
your head, and then go to bed and stay there till 
you get sober.” 

The fellow followed the doctor’s counsel, and, 
strange to relate, never touched liquor afterwards. 


————_ +e 
HOW GEN. POTTER PUNISHES THEFT. 


A letter from Knoxville contains the following: 
Brig. Gen. Robert Potter, commanding the 9th 
Corps, riding along with his orderly, saw a man 
running with something in his hand, followed by 
a woman crying out after him. Stopping him, 
he found he had stolen some article, and asked 
him his corps. ‘9th Corps.” ‘*Very well,” said 
the General; and he ordered his orderly to tie 
him up to a tree, and give him a good strapping 
with a stirrup strap. Amid his howls it came out 
that he belonged to the 4th Corps. ‘*Very well,” 
said the General, ‘‘I am commander of the 9th 
Corps; if you belong to it, all right; if not, you'll 


know how we treat fellows that steal in the 9th 


Corps.” 





A GOOD REPROOF. 


A gentleman who lived near Stockholm, in Swe- 
den, was one day walking in his fields. He was 
very vain of his large possessions, and he could 
not refrain from foolish y boasting of them to a 

or man who was working for him. 

‘*All that you see is mine,” said this vain man; 
‘tas far as your eye can reach, every thing belongs 
to me.” 

The poor man was silent for a moment, then, 
taking off his cap, he reverently pointed towards 
heaven, and said to his employer, in a respectful 
but significant tone, ‘‘Is that also yours ?” 

What will all the possessions of earth avail us if 
heaven be not ours? ‘‘What is a man profited if 
he should gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ?” 

—— EN 


WELSH NAMES. 


In a law case respecting a Welsh mine, (Sher- 
iff’s Court,) Mr. Glanville Somerset (counsel) 
begged to be excused, though a Welshman, from 
pronouncing the name of the place where it is sit- 
uate. It was spelt ‘‘Llwywywywer,” the mean- 
ing of which was ‘‘Squirrel Bush.” 
——_+oe—___—_ 


A Lapy passing along the street one morning 
last week, noticed a little boy scattering salt upon 
the sidewalk, for the purpose of clearing off the 
ice.. ‘Well, I'm sure,” said the lady, ‘‘this is real 
benevolence.” ‘‘No, it aint,” replied the boy, 
“it’s salt.” 


A TAVERN-KEEPER in Lancashire has inscribed 
over his door, instead of the usual pictorial notifi- 
cation, ‘‘My sign’s in the cellar.” A man who 
lives opposite says that folks who go into the cel- 
lar almost always bring out the signs thereof with 
‘em. 


An old lady, who had been reading the famous 
moon story very attentively, remarked, with empha- 
sis, that the idea of the moon’s being inhabited was 
incredible. ‘‘For,” says she, ‘‘what becomes of 
the people in the new moon when there is nothing 
but a little streak left of it?” 


“Pat,” said the captain of a ship to an Irish- 
man who was a —— on board, and who some- 
times used to sleep twenty hours in succession, 
‘*how do you contrive to sleep so long?” ‘‘How?” 
cried Pat; ‘‘why, I pay particular attention to it.” 


As a schoolmaster was employed in Seotland in 
teaching a ar urchin to cipher on the slate, the 
precocious pupil put the following question to his 
instructor: ‘‘Whaur diz a’ the figures gang till 
when the’re rubbit oot?” 


Docrors disagree, but they ought notto. Their 


legitimate business is to find out what disagrees 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MBS. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 

Her preparations for the Hair have not only t , 
the United States and Canada, but within the hey me Sale in 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries doo 
’ ots for 


their exclusive sale have been opened in London ay ; 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. nd Liverpool. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to it beau a 
glossy appedrance. It never fails tful, 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES., 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIEgg, 
MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM 
is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair : 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, be 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, 
it to remain in any desired position. 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equ y . 
toilet is compleie without it. The rich, glossy appearance minty? 
ed is truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes al] dandrug, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It wil] prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year, 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YoRE 
49—lyp , 


Dressing alone 
aulity and Te- 
and disposing 





256. , 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 
OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street, 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 


35—ly 





HOMGOPATHIC MEDICINES, 
OF EVEKY DESCRIPTION, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
AT THE 
Central Homceopathic Pharmacy, 
1344 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Opposite School Street. . 


g@7~ Particular attention paid to the preparing of Remedies for 
children. 473 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 


PIAND FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 


272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON. 
. 


G@™ We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scak 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our smaii size 7 oct. Piano is pronqunced “the 
neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 

§a7~ Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 

Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica- 
tion. 32—ly 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY. 
either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 


LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Fawmiliarly 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkins. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Anexcellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adams, 

D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIVUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. Lm0, 

cloth, 85 cents. 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer’s Journey and Futar 

Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KIT'TO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA 

TURE, by John Kitto, D.D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 312 pp 

Cloth, $3,00. 

‘S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mal 
com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns,D 

D._16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By 4 

New England Cl man. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, l8me 

® cloth, 40 cents. 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By, John A. James, 18mo, cloth,’ 
cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary ® 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. R. Williams. 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths I 

lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 6 cents. 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Homt, 

and the Market-place. By W.K. ‘i'weedie. D. D. 16mo, «Ith 


cents. 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Wel 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Lou! 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Hos 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. Witt 
numerous Illustrations. 16mo,cloth,75 cents. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Ps 
of Peace. By Rev. Harvey Newcomy. 16mo. cioth, 42 cents. 

AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By™ 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who conte 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give Bt 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 0 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of late adopted, of giving a tra 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any schoo 4 
their ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they eS 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privileet 

8 they choose to re. after an examin 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our 5®, 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries 0” 
principle in all parts of New England, 


e- HENRY HOYT. 9 Cornutt. 


pbau 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPEHR, 
: DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No * 
anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 

OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 

No. 22 School Street. — 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE: 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if tis not made 
anumne the pee Pipe a ofthe subscription year- 





with their patients. 


Beunp Vo.umzs, Price $1,25- 
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